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Spiritualism unfolds to our internal senses substantial realities; it presents us not only with tho semblances, but with the positive evidences of 
eternal existenco, causing us to feel that the passing shadows we speak of belong not to the Spiritual, but to the Material world, It is 
easy to imagine that we are dealing with the absolute and enduring, because we associate our thoughts with the external and 
apparently lasting, but, on reflection, we discover that the only absolute and enduring facts are boyond the tomb. 
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“ The life that now is shapes the life that is to be.” 
“ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
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THE OLD YEAR. 


Volumo 1864 of the Christian era is about to be laid 
on the library-shelf of history. A new volume will soon 
commenco. The great author, Time, will write with 
graphic correctness until that volume is complete and 
another commenced in the order of the past. Human 
life has often been compared to a stage, on which we all 
onact ‘distinct parts, as the dramatis persone of a picce. 
The curtain rises, and the play begins—one scene after 
another brings us to the last act, and on our work being 
finished we retire from the stage. The commencement 
of the play is like the opening pago ofa book; the last 
part of the last scene is like the closing page of a volume. 
The beginning of a year and its close, aro not, therefore, 
inaptly likened to a stage or toa book. A year seomsa 
long time to us, when we stand on its birth-morn gazing 
into the future; but when we review it at its death, it 
seems so short that we take its measure ata glance. ‘The 
New Year is like a sun, rising full and glorious in the 
firmament. Tho Old Year is like a star receding in the 
distance—tho one seems large, by being near; the other 
small, by being far off. “Time and tide wait for no 
man,” says the proverb. This is a trite truism we can 
all realize. Nono are so blind that they cannot per- 
ceive the ever-present fact that time flies, and the great 
sea-tides ebb and flow, and never rest. The changes of 
nature, and the transformations of science are indexed on 
the dial-plate of history: we learn from them daily new 
facts, and thus prove our own progressive character.» 
Being learners, we need lessons, and old Time gives us 
them in abundance. Days glide past until years are 
udded to our lives, and we grow old—but do we grow 
wise ? if so, we are the better for life. If not, infancy is 
the best condition for us. Youth, manhood, and old age, 
without wisdom must exist fettered by strengthening vices. 
The Old Year is on the eve ofdeath; the bell of eternity 
is already ringing in his ears. As ho pute away let us 
listen to his death-gasp, and profit by his last words. 
They will not all of them carry the burden of regret. 
Some will speak satisfaction, and express hope. The Old 
Year cannot depart without teaching lessons which will 
benefit some of the children of earth, and possibly, make 
many foolish ones wise. He goes to the grave of his 


| fathers, but he leaves a legacy for his child, which cannot 

be annulled, or misappropriated. His life has been full 
of incident and situation—a drama and melodrama in one. 
He entered the life-scene, heavily burdened with his 
father’s blessings and sins—he leaves the stage to burden 
his child with his own. As wo listen to his last tottering 
footsteps, falling feebler and feeblor on the floor of life, 
let us review his past; and whilst soothing his deathbed 
for the blessings he has accumulated, be careful we avoid 
smiling at his sins, lest we grow too familiar with them, 
and become tho worso ‘in consequence. 

The opening pages of a book generally decide us in its 
perusal. Not so with the opening leaves ofa yoar; if we 
live, wo must take a glimpse of each pago until the volume 
concludes. But, as with readers of books, there are men 
of various capacities to remember and improve upon the 
remembrances of that which they read, so in human life, 
there is the utmost diversity of appreciation of the pages 
of Time. To some, the clearest proofs of divine love seem 
buried in Egyptian darkness. The best thoughts of tho 
best authors are undecipherable, like the hieroglyphics on 
some ancient Grecian monument. Tho life of man here, 
is of short duration at the best; therefore, it is obviously 
necessary that he improve his time by adding to his ex- 
periences, wisdom. The Old Year leaves us full of hope 
tor tho future. In spite of the sickening scenes of crimo 
and poverty, which meet us at overy corner of this beauti- 
ful earth, wo feel justified in nursing the hope that a 
brighter era will dawn ore long, when the porfect blessings, 
flowing out of spiritual communion, will give harmony and 
freedom to the souls of mankind. Every hour is a winged 
page of truth, every day a messenger of wisdom, every 
year a compendium of facts. Facts are pregnant with 
divine interest. It is man’s mission to seek wisdom, 
which is more than knowledge ; since it teaches the way 
wherein our feet should walk. Knowledge adds to our 
store of facts; wisdom selects from the store those that 
are of use to stimulate faith and good works, and those 
of use to illustrate the madness of mortal wickedness and 
folly. To be wise, then, is the highest aim man can 
possess. For true wisdom is not possible without good- 
ness. The wise man heeds the voices of experience and 
the teachings of truth. All truth is sacred, being sancti- 
fied by God. Wisdom, therefore, being the guiding 
counsellor of the soul, must be something more than 
knowledge, and something holier than mere facts. If man 
aspires to goodness, he becomes at once a servitor of 
wisdom, since he is taught and directed of wisdom. To 
gain experiences and wisely use them, should be our first 
consideration ; because experiences give us knowledge 
which wisdom, like a bee, sucks the honey from. To gain 
knowledge, we require time and need to use our mental 
and physical powers. To gain wisdom, we need patience, 
humility, and all the graces. 

The Old Year isdying; all his past is as an open book. 
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before us ; as we prepare to sing his requiem, let us be sure 
and act wisely by storing facts from his history for future use. 
Folly triumphs only when wisdom sleeps. Ifwe havea 
desire to live as becomes beings endowed with immortal 
spirits, we shall not allow the season of the Old Year’s 
departure to bear no fruit for us. Whilst, however, we 
dutifully seek to learn lessons from the old, departing year, 
we need not shed tears at his fate. He has borne the 
burden which was legacied to him, and performed his own 
mission bravely—let him rest. His child will soon be 
born and sit upon his throne in the full glory of the 
morning. Nota single moment has been cut off the Old 
Year’s lease of life; he will live until he has seen the 
last minuto of his lease expiring ; then, wrapping the cold 
mantle of Winter about him, he will allow the winds to 
blow, and the snow to cover him; whilst his son-and- 
heir rises upon his grave to re-enact the old parts of 
the life-drama. As we reckon up the battles the Old 
Year has fought—remembering the prejudices and follies 
handed down to him—we cannot but speak highly of him. 
He couldnot possibly, in his brief life-time of twelvemonths, 
eradicate the ils which have taken so many centuries to grow. 
He did his work, which, though it may not seem great to 
us, will bo registered ‘‘Well done,” in the cycles of 
eternity. Ie came amongst us with hereditary sins, and 
yet he has given us many proofs of divine illumination. In 
our own country he has shown us more of spiritual truth 
than we have before known. The year 1864 will be a 
-marked date in the list of dates which shall be chronicled 
to the rightcous progress of mankind. 

Why need wo regret the Old Year’s close? He has 
nothing to regret himself, being true to his own instincts. 
His term of life will not be cut short, and we doubt if any 
other single year has performed its duty better. We need 
rather to regret our own negligences and positive sinful- 
ness—our carelessness and thorough selfishness. ‘Time is 
our opportunity. The years are our friends; they come 
to us as the heralds of the Eternal. It is our mission to 
fill them. with heroisms, to adorn them with moral and 
spiritual jewels, and to meet them face to face with smiles. 

Looking over the past career of the year 1864, can we 
seo no glass in which our own misdeeds aro roflected ? 
If not we are indeed fortunate beings. ‘‘ While there is 
life, there is hope.” As wo think of the dying year without 
regretting his fate, let us be mindful that we have life and 
hope; but be wary lest we forget what life is given to us 
for. Few of us exist who have not enacted during the 
Old Year somo foolish or sinful part. Time is our oppor- 
tunity ; may we know it and improve it to our soul’s profit. 
When the grey-headed year is buried, and the young 
child 1865 appears amongst us, let not our joy drive 
us into folly; but let us be moderate, and strong on 
the side of Godliness. It would be a profitable re- 
flection, did we make not only a foast among frionds, 
but a record of our past conduct overy New Year’s morn. 
We should thon easily recollect the follies we are ashamed 
of having porpetrated, and be more on our guard durin 
succeeding years. Itis no use living, without loving the 
Pure, True, and Free. If we live and lovo not these, 
our life is a moral death. The great giver of life has not 
left us barren of examples of goodness or stimuli to holy 
love. Around us everywhere, evidences of Almighty love 
appeal to us and excite us to wonder and adoration. We 
only fail to admire and adore when our perceptions are 
blunted by false teachings, and we close our eyes to the 
surrounding majesty of eternal love. ‘Time is with usas 
tho forerunner of eternity; the years, thorefore, aro our 
servants, but only so in a secondary sense. 


—_— 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 
> BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Full kneo-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the wintry winds are wearily sighing ; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For theold year lies a-dying. 
Old Year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily ; 
Old Year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still; he doth not move: 

He will notsec the dawn of day, 

He hath no other life above. 

He gavo me a friend and a truo, truo love, 

And the New year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old Year you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim : 
A jollier year we shall not see. 

But though hia eyes aro’waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me, 


Old Year, you shall not die ; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 
Tve halfa mind to die with you, 
Old Year, you must not die. 


He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er, 
To sec him dic across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 
Every one for his own, 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 

I heard just now the crowing cock. 

The shadows flicker to and fro; 

The cricket chirps; the light burns low; 
*Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 


Shake hands before you die. 
-Old Year, we'll dearly rue for you; 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you die. 


His face is growing sharp and thin, 
Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes: tio up his chin: 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth thore alone, 
And waiteth atthe door. 
There’s a new foot on tho floor, my friend, 
And a now faco at the door, my friend, 
A now face at the door, 


2s = ———— 
THE SPIRITUAL LYCEUM. 


On Friday evening, Dec. 23rd, Mr R. Cooper, the pro- 
prietor ofthe Spiritual Times, met the friends of Spiritualism 
at the Spiritual Lyceum, 14, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 

The meeting was a good one. Mr B. Coleman was called 
to the chair, and said he felt that Mr Cooper’s active energy 
and generous devotion to the cause of Spiritualism was de- 
serving of the best thanks and support of all who are inte- 
rested—that as Mr Cooper had taken upon himself the trouble 
ang responsibility of founding the institution, it was prefera- 
ble to leave its management to Mr Cooper and his coad- 
jutor, Mr J. H. Powell, rather than to elect a Committee of 
Subscribers. But whilst he thought the work of Mr Cooper 
and Mr Powell deserving of every encouragement and support, 
and pledged himeelf to do all he could to obtain subscribers to 
the Lyceum, he reminded them that everything depended for 
its ultimate success upon the solid character of their proceed- 
ings, the avoidance of all puerile and fanatical exhibitions, 
and a careful editorship of the Spiritual Times, so that that 
paper might be put into the hands of enquirers with confi- 
dence. Mr Coleman concluded his observations by giving 
his own name and the names of several of his friends 
as subscribers of one guinea each per annum. 

Mr Cooper, in a brief speech, related a few of his past ex- 
periences, and said that he felt it to be his duty to aid the 
spiritual cause all he could—hence he had started the 
Spiritual Times, and had taken for aterm of three years 
the house in which they were assembled to form a central 
place of meeting to Spiritualists. He had desired the present 
meeting in order that he might learn the opinions of others, 
and receive any reasonable advice they might afford. The 
total expenditure of carrying on the Spiritual Times and the 
Lyceum would not be less than £500 a year, Mr Cooper 
t:n read the following :— 


“ I propose to have a printing establishment on the premises, so 
as to print the Spiritual Times, and also to reprint suitable articles 
from the same type in the pamphlet form. This would enable the 
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pamphlet to be produced at the cost of labour and paper. I consider 
that the distribution of tracts sbould form an important feature of the 
establishment ; these should be supplied to the public at a mere 
nominal price. 

I propose to make the front room below a place for friends to resort 
to,—to furnish it as a reading room and to provide an assortment of 
spiritual literature, and other literature as well, if thought desirable. 
I propose that a small annual fee be paid for the use of this 
Toom ; not altogether in the light of a guid pro guo, but I think 
the payment of a subscription might relieve persons from any feeling 
of intrusion, and afford a satisfactory mcans of enabling friends 
to assist in supporting the establishment. 

I propose also to have Sunday evening lectures in this room on 
Spiritualism and kindred subjects. I am of opinion that it 
would be desirable to develope mediumship; and it is worthy 
of consideration whether a weekly séance should be held for the 
purpose of eliciting phenomena, which would afford facts for the 
Spiritual Times. A depot of spiritual literature has also occurred 
to me. This would supply a want in respect of literature, and 
might be a means of adding to the finances of the establishment.” 


Mr Spear next spoke, offering a few suggestions which 
seemed to him worthy of consideration. MrJ. H. Powell, 
the editor of the Spiritual Times, testified to the fact that 
Mr Cooper had expended a large sum of money already in 
the carrying on of the Spiritual Times; stating that the 
originating of the paper was Mr Cooper’s idea, and that he 
had nobly held on his purpose, despite of all difficulties. 
He (Mr Powell) had often been grieved to see Mr Cooper 
saddled with heavy printing bills, and no one but himself 
to bear them. It was, however, a gratifying fact that a 
gentleman had come forward with a yearly donation of £30, 
and it was to be hoped others would follow his example. 
Speeches were delivered by Mr Fergusson, Mr Owen, and 
Mr Harris. 


The following resolution was carried unanimously :— 


‘That this meeting fully appreciates and sympathises with Mr Cooper's 
object as a whole, and pledges itself to aid and encourage him to the 
extent of its powers.’’ 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, who at this 
stage of the proceedings retired, and the meeting was con- 
tinued with Mr Spear in the chair, and a very interesting 
conversation followed. We trust friends will rally round us, 
as the advantages of a central place of meeting, the distri- 
bution of spiritual literature, and the development of medium- 
ship, must be apparent. Subscriptions of one guinea yearly, 
will constitute membership. 


DR PERFILT ON SPIRITUALISM. 


Dr P. W. Perfitt has just delivered a coursofof lectures on tho 
“Nervous System, Mesmerism, Electro-Biology, Table-turning, and 
Spiritualism,” at the Cambridge Hall, Newman-strect. 

In the courso of his remarks in the closing lecture, on Spiritualism, 
Dr Porfitt upheld the theory of Faraday,—denounced the Davenport 
exhibition, and ridiculed the puerility of the so-called spirit-messages. 

Before retiring from the platform Mr Powoll obtained permission 
from tho lecturer to address the audience. Mr Powoll complained of 
the unfair manner in which Dr Perfitt had quoted a short passage 
from his book on Spiritualism, which book, the Dr confessed, he had 
not read. Mr Powell oxplained that having at an early period of his 
life devoted himself to public lecturing, he had committed himself 
against Spiritualism, and when converted to a full belief in its reality, 
he felt bound to publish everything that had led to the change in his 
opinions. A solitary passage in his book, selected, as Dr Perfitt had 
done, for the purpose of sustaining his own views, was an unfair and 
unjust mode of procceding, of which he, Mr Powell, had a right to 
complain. 

Dr Wilson, addressing Dr Porfitt, said that he had attended tho 
whole course of his lectures, and had listened with great pleasure and 
profit to his eloquent and clear exposition of the subjects upon which 
he had treated until this evening, when Dr Perfitt had greatly dis- 


appointed him, as it was evident that he did not understand tho sub- 
ject which he had so unjustly assailed. 

` Dr Perfitt replied to both gentlemen in terms which called forth the 
plaudits of a majority of the audience. Mr Coleman then asked the 
Doctor, “Aro we to understand that the theory of Professor 
Faraday, as to tables boing moved by the involuntary muscular 
action of the hands of those who sit around them, is, in your opinion, 
true ? and that when tables are seen to move without personal contact, 
and tho varied phenomena witnessed by so Many persons, and 
recorded in the hundred books which you say you have read upon this 
subject aro all delusions, and have no oxistence in reality ? 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor, “I do believe Faraday is right, and I do 
believe that the appearances spoken of by these witnesses are subjec- 
tive, and have no reality,—they are delusions.” 

Mr Coleman replied—* Having told us, sir, that you have read almost 
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every book that has been published on Spiritualism, more than 100 
vols., and having attended 50 seances, I charge you with gross 
perversion in dealing with the subject, and a prostitution of tho fine 
talents which you evidently possess.” 

“I should be sorry,” Dr Perfitt replied, “to charge you, sir, with 
gross dishonesty, which is what you charge me with when you say I 
am prostituting my talents. I can tell this audience that had F 
desired to prostitute my talents by lecturing in favour of Spiritualism 
I could have obtained large sums of money from parties in London,” 

Mr Coleman said—“I have no desire to charge you, sir, with 
dishonesty, but you have misled this audience by ignoranco, which 
I do attribute to you, or by design, and as to your statemont that 
any Spiritualist has offered to purchase your services, I utterly 
disbeliovo it, and I challenge you to name one man of respectability 
in London who has even offered you £1 to locture in favour of 
Spiritualism,” 

No reply was made by Dr Perfitt, and strange to say no oppo- 
sition was manifested by the audience to Mr Coleman's remarks. 
The fecling on the part of several present was that the meeting 
had been completely turned by this unexpected episode and that 
Dr Porfitt is not likely to venturo again upon making such a 
“puerile” exhibition before a London audience. 


THE ELECTRIC GIRL OF LA PERRIERE. 
BY ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Some accounts represent Arago as expressing himself much more 
decidedly. He may have done so, in addressing the Academy ; 
but I find no official record of his remarks. 

He did not assist at the sittings of the committee that had been 
appointed at his suggestion ; but he signed their report, having 
confidence, as he declared, in their judgment, and sharing their 
mistrust. 

That report, made on the ninth of March, is to the effect that 
they witnessed no repulsive agency on a table or similar object ; 
that they saw no effect produced by the girl’s arm ona magnetic 
needle; that the girl did not possess the power to distinguish 
between the two poles of a magnet ; and, finally, that the only 
result they obtained was sudden and violent movements of chairs 
on which the child was seated. They add, “ Serious suspicions 
having risen as to the manner in which these movements were pro- 
duced, the committee decided to submit them toa strict examina- 
tion, declaring, in plain terms, that they would endeavour to 
discover what part certain adroit and concealed manœuvres of the 
hands and feet had in their production. From that moment we 
were informed that the young girl had lost her attractive and re« 

ulsive powers, and that we should be notified when they reappeared. 
Many days have elapsed ; no notice has been sent to us; yet wo 
learn that Mademoiselle Cottin daily exhibits her experiments in 
private circles." And they conclude by recommending ;“ that the 
communications addressed to them in her case be considered as not 
received.” In a word, they officially branded the poor girl as an 
impostor. l 

That, without any inquiry into the antecedents of the patient, 
without the slightest attempt to obtain from those medical men 
who had followed up the case from its commencement what they 
had observed, and that, in advance of the strict examination 
which it was their duty to make, they should insult the unfortunate 
girl by declaring that they intended to find out the tricks with 
which she had been attempting to deceive them—all this is not 
the less lamentable because it is common among those who sit in 
the high places of science. 

If these Academicians had been moved by a simple love of truth, 
not urged by a self-complacent eagerness to display thoir own 
sagacity, they might have found a more probable explanation of 
the cessation, after their first session, of some of Angelique’s chief 
powers, 

Such an explanation is furnished to us by Dr Tanchon, who was 
present by invitation, at the sittings of the committee. 

He informs us, that, at their first sitting, held at the Jardin des 
Plantes, on the seventeenth of February, after the committee had 
witnessed, twice repeated, the violent displacement of a chair held 
with all his strength by one of their fulaber (M. Rayet,) instead 
of following up similar experiments and patiently waiting to 
observe the phenomena as they presented themselves, they 
proceeded at once to satisfy their own preconceptions. They 
brought Angelique into contact with a voltaic battery. Then they 
placed on the child’s bare arm a dead frog, anatomically prepared 
after the manner of Matteucci, that is, the skin removed, and the 
animal dissected so as to expose the lumbar nerves. By a 
galvanic current, they caused this frog to move, apparently to 
revive, on the girl’sarm. The effect on her may be imagined. 
The ignorant child, terrified out of her senses, spoke of nothing 
else the rest of the day, dreamed of dead frogs coming to life all 
night, and began to talk eagerly about it again the firat thing 
the next morning. From that time her attractive and repulsive 
powers gradually declined. 

In addition to the privilege of much accumulated learning, in 
addition to the advantages of varied scientific research, we must 
have something else, if we would advance yet farther in true 
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knowledge. We must be imbued with a simple, faithful spirit, 
not presuming, not preoccupied. We must be willing to sit down 
at the feet of truth, humble, patient, docile, single-hearted. We 
must not be wise in our own conceit: else the fool’s chance is 
better than ours, to avoid error, and distinguish truth, 

M. Cohu, a medical man of Mortagne, writing, in March, 1846, 
in reply to some inquiries of Dr Tanchon, after stating that the 
phenomenon of the chair, repeatedly observed by himself, had been 
witnessed also by more than a thousand persons, adds, “ It matters 
not what name we may give to this; the important point is, to 
verify the reality of a repulsive agency, and of one that is distinctly 
marked ; the effects it is impossible so deny. We may assign to 
this ageucy what seat we please, in the cerebellum, in the pelvis, 
or elsewhere ; the fact is material, visible, incontestable. Here in 
the Province, Sir, we are not very learned, but we are often very 
mistrustful. In the present case we have examined, reéxamined, 
taken every possible precaution against deception ; and the more 
we have secu, the deeper has been our conviction of the 
reality of the phenomenon. Let the Academy decide as it will. 
We have seen ; it bas not seen. We are, therefore, in a condition 
to decide better than it can, I do not say what cause was operating 
but what effects presented themselves, under circumstances that 
remove even the shadow of a doubt.” 

M. Hebert, too, states a truth of great practical value, when he 
remarks, that in the examination of phenomena of so fugitive and 
seemingly capricious a character, involving the element of vitality, 
and the production of which at any given moment depends not 
upon us, we “ought to accommodate ourselves to the nature of the 
fact, not insist that it should accommodate itself to us.” 

For myself, I do not pretend to offer any positive opinion as to 
what was ultimately the real state of the case. I do not assume 
to determine whether the attractive and repulsive phenomena, 
after continuing for upwards of a month, happened to be about to 
cease at the very time the committee began to observe them—or 
whether the harsh suspicions and terror-inspiring tests of these 
gentlemen so wrought on the nervous system of an easily daunted 
and superstitious girl, that some of her abnormal powers, already 
on the wane, presently disappeared——or whether the poor child, it 
may be at the instigation of her parents, left without the means of 
support, really did at last simulate phenomena that once were 
real, manufacture a counterfeit of what was originally genuine. 
I do not take upon myself to decide between these various hypo- 
theses. I but express my conviction, that, for the first few weeks 
at least, the phenomena actually oceurred—and that, had not the 
gentlemen of the Academy been very unfortunate or very injudi- 
cious, they could not have failed to perceive their reality. And I 
geek in vain some apology for the conduct of these learned 
Academicians, called upon to deal with a case so fraught with 
interest to science, when I find them, merely because they do not 
at once succeed in personally verifying sufficient to convince them 
of the existence of certain novel phenomena, not only neglecting 
to sesk evidence elsewhere, but even rejecting that which a candid 
observer had placed within their reach. 

This appears to have been the judgment of the medical public 
of Paris. The“ Gazette des Hopitaux,” in its issue of March 17, 
1846, protests against the committee's Inode of ignoring the mat- 
ter, declaring that it satisfied nobody. ‘ Not received !” said the 
editor (alluding to the words of the report); “that would be very 
convenient, if it were only possible.” 

And the “Gazette Medicale” very justly remarks, “ The non-ap- 
pearance of the phenomena at such or suchagiven moment proves 
nothing in itself. It is but a negative fact, and, as such, cannot 
disprove the positive fact of their appearance at another moment, 
if that be otherwise satisfactorily attested.” And the ‘‘ Gazette” 
goes on to argue, from the nature of the facts, that it is in the 
highest degree improbable that they should have been the result 
of premeditated imposture, 

The course adopted by the Academy’s committee is the less 
defensible, because, though the attractiveand repulsive phenomena 
ceased after their first session, other’ phenomena, sufficiently 
remarkable, still continued. As late as the tenth of March, the 
day after the committee made their report, Angelique being then 


at Dr Tanchon’s house, a table touched by her apron, while her. 


hands were behind her and her feet fifteen inches distant from it, 
was raised entirely from the ground, though no part of her body 
touched it. This was witnessed, besides Dr Tanchon, by Dr 
Charpentier-Mericourt, who had stationed himself so as to observe 
it from the side. He distinctly saw the table rise, with all four 
legs, from the floor, and he noticed that the two legs of the table 
farthest from the girl rose first. He declares, that, during the 
whole time, he perceived not the slightest movement either of her 
hands or her feet; and he regarded deception under the circum- 
stances, to be utterly impossible. i 

On the 12th of March, in the presence of five physicians, Drs. 
Amedee Latour, Lachaise, Deleau, Pichard and Soule, the same 
phenomenon occurred twice. 

And yet again on the fourteenth, four physicians being present, 
the table was raised a single time, but with startling force. It 
was of mahogany, with two drawers, and was four feet long by 
two feet and a half wide, We may have supposed it to weigh 
some fifty or sixty pounds ; go that the girl’s power in this particu- 
lar, appears to have much decreased since that day, about the end 


to have doubted they were strictly so, 


of January, when M. de Faremont saw repeatedly raised from the 
ground a block of one hundred and fifty pounds’ weight, with 


three men seated on it—in all, not less than five to six hundred 
pounds. 


By the end of March the whole of the phenomena had almost 


totally ceased ; and it does not appear that they have ever shown 


themselves since that time. 

Dr Tanchon considered them electrical. M. de Faremont seems 
In a letter, dated Monti- 
Mer, November 1, 1846, and addressed to the Marquis de Mirville, 
that gentleman says—* The electrical effects I have seen produced 
in this case varied so much—since under certain circumstances 
good conductors operated, and then again, in others, no eflect was 
observable-—that, if one follows the ordinary laws of electrical 
phenomena, one finds evidence both for and against. I am well 
convinced, that, in the case of this child, there is some power 
other than electricity.” 

But as my object is. to state facts, rather than to moot theories, 
I leave this debatable ground to others, and here close a narrative 
compiled with much care, of this interesting and instructive case. 
I was the rather disposed to examine it critically and report it in 
detail, because it seems to suggest valuable hints, if it does not 
afford some clue, as to the character of subsequent manifestations 
in the United States and elsewhere. 

This case is not an isolated one. My limits, however, prevent 
me from here reproducing, as I might, sundry other recent narra- 
tives more or less analogous to that of the girl Cottin. To one 
only shall I briefly advert ; a case related in the Paris newspaper, 
the “ Siecle,” of March 4, 1846, published when all Paris waa 
talking of Arago’s statement in regard to the electric girl. 

It is there given on the authority of a principal professor in one 
of the Royal Colleges of Paris. The case very similar to that of 
Angelique Cottin, occurred in the month of December previous, in 


the person of a young girl, not quite 14 years old, apprenticed to 
a colorist, in the Rue Descartes. 

marked as those in the Cottin cage. 
near the girl, was raised from the floor, along with the chair on which 
he sat. 
ced December 2, 1845, and lasted twelve days, 


The occurrences were quite ag 
Tho professor, scatel one day 


There were occasional knockings. The phenomena commen- 


FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 


That the popular belief in ghosts is not extinct, even ina large 
town like Sheffield, is proved by a tragic circumstance of recent 
occurrence. It was currently reported in Campo-lane, at the latter 
end of last week, that a ghost, “all in white,” had made its ap- 
pearance in the house of John Favell, who lives in Campo-lane, a 


little beyond the parish church. The story was genuine thus far, 


that a young woman, named Harriet Ward, who lodged at Favell’s 


house, affirmed in the most solemn manner that she had seen an 


apparition in the cellar-kitchen. This assertion was made with 


such an air of credibility that the other inmates in the house— 


Favell, his wife, and the wife’s sister—could not altogether dis- 


believe it, though they had no visual evidence as to its truth. 


Favell had heard strange sounds, however, which he thought might 
have had their origin in supernatural agency. On Saturday even- 
ing they felt so much concerned on account of the ghostly pro- 
sence that, for the sake of greater security, a friend of the family, 
a man named Robert Rollinson, who lodged in court No. 24, 
South-street, Park, was requested to spend the night at Favell’s 
house. Being neither superstitious nor timid, Rollinson acquiesced. 
He and the other persons went to bed in due time, and Rollinson 
reported on the Sunday morning that he had seen nothing extra- 
ordinary, but towards morning had heard a strange noise that he 
could not account for. He returned home to breakfast, having 
first received an invitation for himself and wife to dine with the 
Favells. His wife and the family with whom they lodged were 
very inquisitive about the ghost, but Rollinson assured them that 
he had seen nothing of it. His wife at once accepted the invita- 
tion to dinner, and seemed to regard the apparition-story as a 
pleasant jest. She little knew that within a few hours it would 
prove her death. She and her husband kept their appointment 
at Favell’s, and remained to spend the rest of the day there. It 
may be here stated, as a circumstance which may throw some light 
on this strange affair, that all the parties concerned—except, per- 
haps, the ghost, of whose creed nothing is known—were members 
of the community called Latter-day Saints, whose congregational 
meetings are held at the Hall of Science, Rockingham-street. To 
this place Favell and his family and friends repaired on Sunday 
afternoon, leaving in their house Mrs Favell’s sister, Mrs Rollin- 
son and Mra Johnson (the person at whose house in South-street 
the Rollinsons lodged). On return of the party who had gone to 
the Hall of Science, theywere accompanied by several acquaintan- 
ces, who had heard of the apparition and perhaps felt curious to 
knew more about it, Tarriet Ward was eloquent on the subject 
of the vision, and several of the visitors went into the cellar-kitchen 
to aee the ghostly residence and the precise spot where it had been 
seen. A number of persons had assembled in front of the house, 
understanding that the ghost ‘was on view,” anxious to 
have a peep for nothing ; but Mrs Favell, feeling annoyed at see- 
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ing so many individuals prying at the kitchen window, requested 
her sister to fasten a temporary blind against it with two forks. 
The sister, however, had not courage to perform the task, although 
several individuals had already gone down into the kitchen, pre- 
ceded by Harriet Ward with a lighted candle. It was at this 
moment that Mrs Rollinson’s disbelief in ghostly manifestations 
exhibited itself in full force, “Pooh, pooh !” she exclaimed rather 
impatiently,“Give me the forks, child and immediately she descen- 
ded into the kitchen to hang up the blind. She had nob been 
there many moments when, looking in the direction of the stairs 
down which she had descended, she became suddenly terror- 
stricken, and, soizing the arm of Mrs Johnson, with a con- 
vulsive grasp, exclaimed in broken accents, “ Oh, Mrs Johnson, I 
saw something on the steps! Take me away!” This unexpected 
incident imparted a reality to the occasion which few present had 
expected. Mrs Rollinson, in an agony of terror, was conveyed up 
the steps, and immediately afterwards fainted. After awhile her 
consciousness returned, but for a brief interval, and she assured 
her friends, in the most earnest and solemn manner, that she had 
scen on the stairs a female form, dressed in white apparel, and 
that it approached and rushed past her. ‘The fact of no one else 
having seen it made no difference to her. She believed the evi- 
dence of her eyesight in that instance as she had been accustomed 
to do on ordinary occasions, and probably nothing could have 
shaken her conviction that she had seen a spectre. Again she 
relapsed into a state of unconsciousness in which condition shew as 
removed in a cab to her lodgings, and died there about noon on 
Monday. Her death had certainly been caused by the fright that 
she received on the previous day, up to which time she was in 
perfect health and spirits ; and her friends concur in stating that 
she was by no means of a timid disposition. A coroner’s inquest 
was held on Tuesday, in consequence of the poor woman’s sudden 
death. The hard-headed matter-of-fact jury could make nothing 
of the ghost story, so they returned a vordict of “ Sudden but 
natural death.” We are unable to add that this verdict has had 
the effect of exterminating the}superstitious feelings that the tragic 
incident of Sunday last, and the rumours which preceded it, have 
awakened. Times, March 5,1855—copied from the Sheffield Times. 


HOURS WITH THE SPIRITS, 


The following experiences are recorded by the Rev. F. B. Barrett, 
of Brooklyn, New York, one of the best known Swedenborgian 
ministers in America, After some prefatory remarks he says:— 

Being, then, quite ignorant of the whole matter when I went to 
Buffalo—so far, at least, as relates to knowledge derived from 
personal observation, and having a desire to witness somo of the 
more striking “ manifestations,” I accompanied my excellent friend 
Dr Scott, whose generous hospitality I had the happiness to enjoy 
whilo in the city, to “ Davenport’s Spirit Hall,” as the room’ is 
called, where the spirits give their daily and nightly entertain- 
ments, We went at ten o'clock, a. m. When we arrived, there 
were eight or ten other persons in the hall, all strangers to me, 
and most, of them apparently strangers to each other. They had 
come on the same errand as myself—to see whother the spirits 
could do the strange things reported of them. The hall was a 
plain room in the fourth storey of a building on Main-street, I 
think about 27 by 35 feet in size, The only furniture in it was a 
common stove, two very plain tables, a few chairs, and plain 
wooden benches for seats, against the walls. At one end of the 
hall were two windows opening into the street, and atthe other 
end a door opening into a hall through which we entered. Thero 
was no other door in the room, no closet, no trap door, no hiding- 
place of any sort. I examined every part of the room with great 
minuteness ; and nothing was easier than to see, that whatever 
might be done in that room, must be done without any natural 
machinery. 

Soon after our arrival, all persons present, consisting of some 
ten or twelve, were requested to'be seated around the large table. 
When seated, the door was shut, and the inner blinds to the 
windows also nearly closed, yet admitting light enough to enable 
to see and recognize any person at the table, orin the hall. On 
the ñoor, beneath the table, were placed a small table-bell, a 
guitar, a large tin trumpet, an accordion, and a violin, Any one 
could look under the table, as I did repeatedly, and see, as we all 
sat around it, that there was nothing else there but the above- 
named instruments, and men’s feet with boots on. The mediums 
were two boys, one about twelve, and the other about fourteen 
years of age. As soon as we were all seated around the table, 
every man having both his hands on the table—a circumstance 
which I was particular to notice—there commenced a rattling of 
the instruments under the table. Immediately I heard the guitar 
as if played by the fingers of some one, though the hands of every 
one in the room could then be seen resting upon the table. When 
this had continued for a few minutes, then the accordian was 
played with equal decision and distinctness. Then the table-bell 
was rung, just as well as any person could have rung it with his 
hand, showing that it must have been lifted by its handle clear 
from the floor. Then the guitar, accordian, and violin, were 
successively thrust up from beneath the table, between different 
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individuals, and finally thrown upon the table, yet in a manner 
showing that it was accomplished not without some difficulty. 
And while all this was going on, I waa careful to observe that both 
the hands of every person in the room remained unmoved upon 
the table, as at the first. If any one looked under the table while 
the spirit was performing, the performances would stop at once, as 
if the spirit was afraid to have one see how he rung the bell, or 
played the guitar. 

These performances being ended, the visitors were requested to 
take seats on the benches against the walls of the room. The 
instruments above named were then placed upon the table in the 
centre of the room, and the window-shutters closed so tight as to 
exclude every ray of light, and then commenced some new and 
more astounding manifestations. The guitar was taken from the 
table, and carried around the room some fifty or a hundred times, 
with most astonishing velocity, apparently some two or three feet 
above everybody’s head, and very near to the walls, yet without 
ever touching the walls or the stove-pipe. All this time the 
instrument was played upon, thus clearly indicating to the senso 
of hearing the rapidity of its movement. Sometimes its motion 
would seem to be more rapid than that of any bird—so rapid, 
indeed, as to produce a humming noise by its movement through 
the air, and to cause a sensible agitation of the atmosphere, when 
it came apparently within two or three feet of my face. And 
notwithstanding this astonishing rapidity of motion, and the utter 
darknes of the room, I observed that the instrument never struck 
the wall or stove-pipe, nor any person in the room, unless 
requested to do so; but repeatedly, at my request, it would descend 
in its flight and touch me on my arm or shoulder, apparently 
checking for that purpose its rapid movement. At the close of 
this performance, I heard the guitar laid quite heavily upon the 
table, as if it had been let fall six or eight inches. Then com- 
menced a performance which seemed still more marvellous. The 
spirit took the trumpet from the table in the centre of the room 
and began talking through it in a perfectly distinct and audible 
voice. (I say the spirit did this, because I can imagine no other 
possible way of accounting for it.) From the tenor of his conversa~ 
tion, one would infer that he was a low, clownish spirit,but jocose, 
frolicksome, and often witty. The voice was peculiar, and husky, 
something as if the speaker spoke with some difficulty. Several 
persons afterwards spoke through the same trumpet, but no one 
could imitate the peculiar voice of the spirit. 


(To be Continued.) 


LORD TYRONE AND MISS HAMILTON. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


“ In the morning Sir Tristram arose and dressed as usual without 
observing tho state in which the curtains remainod. Whon | awoke 
he had gono down stairs. I arose, and having dressed, went into the 
gallery adjoining the apartments and from thence brought a broom, 
such as is used in largo houses for sweeping tho cornices; with this 
after much difficulty, I took down tho curtains, as I naturally imagined 
the extraordinary position would create wonder and inquiries among 
the servants, which I wished to avoid. I then went to m bureau, 
locked up the pocket-book, and took a piece of black ribbon and 
wound it round my wrist and went down to breakfast. Tho agitation 
of my mind had left an impression on my countenanco too visible to 
pass unnoticed by Sir Tristram. He immediately saw my confusion, 
and inquired the cause. I assured him I was perfectly well, and that 
Lord T'yrono was no moro, that ho died tho preceding day at 4 o'clock, 
and at tho samo time requested ho would drop all inquiries about the 
black ribband he had noticed around my wrist, nor did he over after 
ask the causo. You, my dearest son, 1 afterwards brought into the 
world, as had been foretold, and in little more than four yoars after 
your birth your over-lamentod father died in my arms. ` After this 
sad event I determined as the only probable means to avoid the sequel 
of the extraordinary prediction, to avoid all genoral society and to 
relinquish overy pleasure resulting from it. I then formed an inti- 
macy with only one family, who was the clergyman of the parish, his 
namo was Gorges, Tittle did I imagine that their son, then a mero 
youth, was destined by fate to prove a source of misfortuno to mo. 
Within a few years I was lod to regard him, though T ondeavoured 
by every possible means of exertion to conquer a partiality, the fatal 
effects of which I too plainly foresaw, while I yielded to its influences. 
Alas! I vainly imagined that I had overcome the unfortunate pre- 
dilection I entertained ‘for young Gorges, when tho evening of one 
fatal day plunged’ mo into the abyss I had long been meditating 
how to shun. : 

Mr Gorges had frequently begged his friends to allow him to enter 
the army, and at length he obtained their permission, and was 
ordered to join his regiment. The evening previous to his departure 
he came to bid me farewell; the moment he entered my room he 
fell on his knees at my feet, and told me that he was miserable, and 
that I alone was the cause. At that moment all my resolution 
forsook me; I considered my fate to'be inevitable, and without 
further hesitation I consented to a union, the sad result of which I 
knew would be misery, and its termination certain death. The 
conduct of my husband after a few years had passed, had too fully 
authorised my demands for a separation, and I hoped by these means 
to avoid the fatal sequel to the extraordinary intimation my departed 
friend had given mo; but at length the unceasing entreaties and 
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professions of Mr Gorges prevailed on me to pardon, and once more 
to reside with him, though not until I had supposed I had passed my 
47th year. But alas! I have been this day informed from undoubted 
authority, that I have been hitherto mistaken as to my age, and that I 
am this day only 47 years old. Of the near approach of death I 
entertain not the slightest doubt, but I do not dread its arrival; armed 
with the sound principles of Christian faith, I can meet the King of 
Terrors without dismay, and without a tear I can bid adieu to the 
regions of mortality for ever. When seen no more the necessity for 
concealment ends, and I would wish my daughter, Lady Riverstown, 
to unbind my wrist, take from thence the black ribband, and let my 

n with yourself behold it.” 

Lady Beresford here paused for some time, but resuming her con- 
versation, she entreated her son to conduct himself so as to merit the 
high honour of being the husband of Lord Tyrone’s daughter. She 
then expressed a wish to lie down on her bed to compose herself to 
sleep. Lady Riverstown and Sir Marcus Beresford then Icft the 
room, having called her attendants and desired them attentively to 
watch their lady and if they observed any alteration in her to call 
them immediately. About an hour had passed and all remained 
silent in the room—they listened at the door but everything was 
quiet. In about another hour the bell was violently rung. Sir 
Marcus and Lady Riverstown hastened to the apartment, on entering 
which the servant oxclaimed—“She is dead, my lady is dead.” 

Sir Mareus and Lady Riverstown then desired the attendants to 
withdraw. They knelt down by the bedside, lifted up the hand 
covered with the black ribbon, on removing which they discovered as 
before described by Lady Beresford—“ Every nerve withered—overy 
sinew shrunk up.” 

Never having scen the narrative of the Tyrono ghost so fully 
given, I have copied it for your use,and trust you will insert it in 
the Sprritvat Times, and am, sir, yours faithfully, 
$ AMICUS ET AMATOR VERITATIS. 

Mullingar, Dec. 7, 1862. 


PRESAGES OF CÆSAR’S DEATH. 


Wo aro told there were many strong presages and signs of the 
death of Cæsar. Many report that a certain soothsayer forewarned 
him of a great danger which threatened him on the Ides of March, 
and that when the day was come, as he was going to the sonato house, 
he called to the soothsayer and said, laughing, “The Ides of March 
are come;’’ to which ho answered softly, “ Yes, but they are not 
gone,” 

The evening before he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and signed, 
actorling to custom, a number of lotters as ho satat table. While he 
was so employed, thero araso a question, “ What kind of death was 
the best P” and Cwsar unswcring before them all, cried out “ A sudden 
ono.” 

The same night, as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and win- 
dows of the room flew open at once. Disturbed both with the noise 
and light, he observed by moonshine, Calpurnia in a deep sleep, utter- 
ing broken words and inarticulate groans, Sho dreamed that she was 
weeping over him, as she held him murdered in her arms. Be that as 
it may, noxt morning she conjured Cæsar not to go out that day, if he 
could possibly avoid it, but to adjourn the senato : and if ho paid no re- 
gurd to her dreams, to havo recourso to some other species of divination 
or to sacrifices, for information as to his fate. This gave him some 
suspicion and alarm, for ho had never known before in Calpurnia 
any thing of the weakness or superstition of her sex, though she was 
now so much affected. 

He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and as the diviners found 
no auspicious token in them, he sent Antony to dismiss the senate. 
In tho meantimo Decimus Brutus, surnamed Albinus, camoin. He 
was a person in whom Cæsar placed such confidence that he had 
appointed him his socond heir, yet he was engaged in tho conspiracy 
with the other Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing that if Cæsar 


adjourned the senate to another day the affair might be discovered 
laughed at the diviners, and told Cwsar he would be highly to blame 
if by sucha slight ho gavo the senate occasion to complain against 
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PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS IN THE LIGHT. 


(Concluded.) 


If it be possible that Binghamton has been hoodwinked, we hope 
other villages or cities will be keen enough to discover the trick; and 
when found out, let it be exposed through tho Banner. ‘The Spiritual 
Philosophy will work its way through tho world in time, and be ac- 
cepted for its beauty and truth, and no falso demonstrations are wanted. 
Mr Randall invites candid oxamination, He prefers to go to the 
strongest sceptic’s house in the town where ho stops. IIo will travel 
in the East until next fall, and then ho intonds to go to California, and 
givo the people bordering on the Pacific an opportunity to witnoss 
ene phenomona. 

Some people look upon physical manifestations lightly, saying, 
“Tf this is the sum of Spiritualism we want nothing todo ritn ite 
True Spiritualists can assure them that these outward demonstrations 
aro no morethe essence of Spiritualism, than A B Cs arethosubstance of 
knowledge. Theso physical phenomena aro morely to attract attention 
and awaken investigation. 

‘When people become convineed that mediums do not make these 
manifestations, they are then prepared to take the first lesson in 
Spiritualism. After the novelty of these outward demonstrations has 
passed, (and earnest thinkers do not long cling to them,) a wide ficld 
of beautiful philosophy is open—a field as broad as nature, beginning 
and onding in Deity—a system of religion in harmony with reason, 
because it is the soul of scienco—a religion which the most sciontific 
philosopher can appreciato best, because he sees that it harmonizos 
with ever ytruth he has discovered. The Spiritual Religion pre- 
eminently invites intelligence, No truo Spiritualist can long be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance. Truru is its motto, and scrmnce its 
fonn dation. ae sera tr its advancement, be sure your foundation 
is broad and firm, tha o superstructure may be approved by G 
and therefore be everlasting. z ep TON 

Yours for the truth, 
E 5, C. Casz. 

Binghamton, N. Y.— 


Correspondence, 


—— ee 


{Fe do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of cor respondents.) 


—— 


A FEW DIFFICULTIES. 
(To the Eprror of the Spmitvan TIMES.) 


Sir,—Dlappening, by chance, to fall in with a No. of the Spratrvan 
Times the other day, and observing the fairness with which it ap- 
pears to be conducted, it occurs to me that you will not refuse to 
insert a few lines from one who is obliged to withhold full cre- 
dence to the doctrine of Spiritualism, until several objections 
which suggest themselves are removed—objectious which he be- 
lieves are shared by the vast majority of the educated people of 
this country, 

Let me ask, then, firstly, How it is that the messages purported 
to be received from the spirit-world, are generally of a trifling. 
frivolous character—that no useful truth has yet been enunciated, 
no intormation valuable to mankind elicited, no prophecy with 
reference to the future uttered, which can be stated to have re- 
ceived fulfilment onrespectable testimony—while, onthe contrary. 
how many absurd utterances aro fathered on the supposed spirits 
of Franklin, Shakspeare, and other departed great personages, 
thus throwing ridicule over scenes which one would have supposed 
would have necessarily have been invested, with interest and 
solemnity in the highest degree, and one would have thought 
would have been pregnant with invaluable instruction and advice 
to mankind in general. 

Secondly, How is it that mediums, who are privileged to hold 
communication with the spirit-world, are unable to procure infor.. 
mation tending to their own worldly advantage? For instance, 
how is it that the medium, whose circumstances are not prosperous 
cannot by means of such intercourse learn the site of some gold 
mine, or the name of an investment, which spiritual foreknow- 
ledge may foresee asa maune one n 

How is it that no medium has yet been able to as i 
state correctly the numberof a banknote, which e = 
viously sealed up in an envelope, although a considerable fard 
has been offered for the successful execution of this fest. I am 


___. | free to confess on the other hand, that a belief in a doctrine which. 


Or Kyow.encr.—All knowledge is to be limited by religion, and 
to be referred so use and action.—Bacon. 


Or Reason.—The highest exercise of reasoning consists in disco- 
vering that there are things innumerable beyond its compass. It is 
very weak if it make not this discovery. It is fit we should know 
when to doubt, when to rest assured, when to submit. He who knows 
not this is unacquainted with the powers of reason.—PascaL. 

Prery.—Men get no profit by their labour because they contend 
for knowledge rather than a holy life. The time shall come whcn it 
shall more avail thee to have subdued one lust than to have known 
all mysteries.—Tay or. 


establishes the intercourse between the living and the departed, is 
a consoling one, and is calculated, in my opinion, to effect much 
good, and, like many others, I suspect I should be glad to have 
my doubts removed, and to be able to realise such intercourse as 
very many of your correspondents appear to have done, some one 
of whom will, I trust, reply to my later in your columns in a 
candid spirit, as in stating my objections, I am far from wishing. 
to give offence to other poople’s sincere convictions, 
I am, Sir, 
Obediently Youre, 
Enquirer. 
October 15th, London. iio 
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D. D. HOME OR D. D. HUME. 
(To the Editor of the “ Spiritual Times.”) 


Sin,—“ What’s ina namo?’ Shakspeare asks the question, and 
Crabbe answers “a great deal.” Ihave not the volume at hand, but 
I know that it ia something about Dwight, and amounts pretty much 
to this— 

“ Soreno O Dwight 
Whatever he write, 
Or any sad wight 
With a name such a fright, 
Never can make it look Homeric-quite!” 


You give us a passage from the Banner of Light, which informs us 
that the English have somehow mistaken D. D. Hume’s name, which 
is not Home, but Humo, and that his publisher has made the samo 
mistake in “ Incidents of my Life.” . 

So is that the fact? Brother Jonathan, we know, is just now in the 
finest possible humour for laying all sorts of sins on his cousin John’s 
back, simply because he won't back him up in acting Cain and Abel in 
the South. ` He has got now to saying that John Bull actually began 
the dreadful war in which the Northeners are vainly endeavouring like 
Pharoah to cross that great Red Sea which has been flowing athwart 
the disunited States for these four years; as they tell us to go South 
and say black and white are the same, but which, to our eyes, so far, 
have made the white look very black indeed. . 

Well, let Jonathan say what he will on that score, but on this score 
and a score of other things, John Bull has had no hand in them. 
John Bull has some time ago proclaimed by his Lord Chancellor that 
a man may call himself what he likes—Home, Humo, Hum, or the 
Old Hummins himself, but then he must stick to it. He must not 
imagine himself in an American rocking-chair, and keep up an eternal 
see-saw. Mr Home, whether at home or abroad, must settle the 
matter for himself, and however he may wander about himself, he must 
let his name be a fixture. It is quite certain that Mr Hume or Home, 
whilst in America, and before coming to England, wrote, printed, and 
callgd himself Hume. For some time in England he retained that 
style and title, and was called David Douglas Hume. All at once wo 
find him signing himself D. D, Home, and on inquiring the cause ho 
said himself that his family name was Home, when he was at home in 
his native country of Scotland, and that both Home and Hume were 
pronounced there exactly the same—Hume. That henceforth he 
should spell his name Home, and he has always done so, as somo 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of his notes in people’s hands here, mine 
amongst the rest, testify. Inthe material supplied by himself for 
Mrs Howitt’s article in the Spiritual Magazine ‘In Memoriam,” the 
name was given at length David Dunglas Home. 

But, says the Banner of Light, the publishor has made tho same 
mistake. ‘Iho publisher had just as much to do with it as Mumbo 
Jumbo, of Central Africa. Mr William Wilkinson, editor of the Spiritual 
Magazine, put the “Incidents” through the press for Mr Home or 
Hume, and having Mr Home’s name in his own handwriting in somo 
dozen of notes, was not likely to mis-spell it. 

The editor of the Banner of Light says Mr Home or Hume had 
“paid him a visit last week.” Did he ask Mr Home or Hume before 
he put tho burden on John Bull’s back whether the poor old paternal 
Ancient Briton was really guilty of this taking away a man’s good 
name? Certainly one nover heard of John bofore meddling with 
people's nomal orthography. When a man_has here learned his 
vowels off in decent orthodox order and sequence I O U, he is not likely 
‘to teach him to say them backwards and make U O I of it—that 
belongs to another school. ’ : 

‘Well, it is time that all this Hume-id vapour should be cleared 
from Mr Humo or Homo's name, and that wo should have something 
fixed and Homo-genous. We don’t want his truo cognomen on the 
authority of any Banner of Light or banner of darkness, but on his 
own, Hoe must let us know whether ho is then Home at home, Home 
of that ilk, and Hume ovor the Atlantic, or i 

OW-ITT 


is to be, 


et em 


SAVED FROM THE ROCKS. 
(To the Editor of tho “Spiritual Times,”’) 


Dear Srr,—I send you an unvarnishcd tale as I have really not 
time to add the varnish, but it may interest your readers as it is, or 
you may have it pointed and polished as you please. The beginning 
of the story, that is, the precise latitude and longitude of the scene of 
the occurrence escaped mo, which I regret, but on the remainder, to 
which I listened attentively, you may rely. Tho narrator, a lady of 
education, is from the Southern States of America, where she has beon 
slumbering for tho last twenty years, till waked up like another Rip 
Van Winkle by the war that has broken out and ousted her. Living 
amongst a peoplo who have scarcely got beyond their pot-hooks and 
hangers, it is not to bo wondered at that she knows nothing about 
Spiritualism, and may be an unbeliever from that most potent of all 
causes, The lady to whom the conversation was addressed is a decided 
hard-headed opposer of Spiritualism, for a reason that has always 
had its weight with the worldly-minded, who find it a pleasanter sort 
of navigation to sail with the stream and thereby allow the loaves and 
fishes to quietly drift into their nets. Such persons will always be 
orthodox, (i.e, fixtures in intellect) whether the doxio in question 
refer to Christianity or Mahommedanism. They are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light, resembling those pilgrims who 
boil their pease before embarking on board their tiny boats. To 
return to what musicians call the “ moliff,” namely, my reason 
for addressing you. £ must state that since her return to Europe the 
lady in question has made a voyage to Lisbon, accompanied by her 
husband. The captain of the steamer, “a most gentlemanly man,” 


began his “yarn” by observing that vessels are oftener saved from 
destruction by good luck than good management. I do not endorse 
his opinion, I hope otherwise. Ho then proceeded to expose his own 
ignorance or negligence by relating how, when on a previous voyage 
he was so completely out of his reckoning as to suppose himself in 
deep waters. He had retired to his cabin in the full persuason 
that such was the case, and sat with his elbow rested on a table, 
and his head leaning on his hand which shaded his eyes, when he 
was roused from his reverie by a hand laid on his shoulder and a 
voice in his ear said— Martin go on deck.” As no one on board 
had the privilege of addressing him thus familiarly, he was greatly 
surprised, neither did it tend to diminish his surpriso to find on 
turning round that he was alone. An instantancous conviction shot 
across his mind that there was something wrong, and he rushed up 
the cabin stairs. The first person he encountered was his chief officer, 
but neither he nor any of the crew pleaded guilty to tho charge of 
having thus unceremoniously disturbed their captain. Acting on 
another impulso he could scarcely define, he issued an immediate 
command to “turn the vessel right round to the westward.” The 
astonished helmsman instantly obeyed, and found that the order had 
come not a moment too soon, the rocks rose full in view and but for 
the timely interposition of the friendly monitor the ship must have 
been dashed in pieces. “Ho must have been talking to himself,” 
said the sceptical lady at tho close of tho captain’s confession, as 
related by his passengers, “feeling porhaps no very comforting assu-. 
rance in his skill? As I was merely an incidental listener to the 
sofa chit chat being “locally posited in an anglo,” I gave no opinion 
one way or tho other, but I preferred the captain’s simplo statement 
to the sceptical lady’s logic, if logic it can be called whore reason 
there is none. 


BROUGHAM ON SPIRITUALISM. 
[To the Eprror of the Sriurrvai Times.] 


Sm,—Lord Brougham at the social science meeting at York, 
repeated his remarks against Spiritualists, and ho intimated that the 
only benefit dorived from a belief in the manifestations, presuming 
them to be truce, was the bringing of men to believe in a future state of 
existenco. That this is one (ot the benefits is true, as hundreds of 
persons can testify, but Judge Edmonds has stated that the great aim 
and object of spiritual intercourse are the teaching mankind respocting 
their state in a future existence, and the recognition of earthly friends. 
The creeds of the churches do not give much information upon tnis 
point to anxious inquirors, nor has the deficiency been supplied by the 
Brougham school of philosophers, whose ideas upon this mattor aro as 
bare as Chatmoss. The arrival of the Davenport Brothers, with the 
running to and fro, and increaso of knowledge caused thereby, have 
given the retort courteous to Lord B.’s unfounded observations, It is 
difficult to understand why this really cloqucnt and erndite man 
should persist in denying spiritual phenomena, unless such denial and 
disbelief are caused by natural mental proclivities. ‘The predominance 
of the practical and substantial over the ideal and invisible, which, 
according to the opinion of a competent judge, disqualified him for 
reviewing the “ Life of Dr Channing.” His Lordship insisted upon 
the necessity of cultivating faith in the Gospel,—but he emitted to 
state that this “ faith ” included belief in the happening of spiritual 
phenomeua, which are part and parcel of Christianity. 

Tho schoolmaster has been abroad too long for the people to pay 
much attention to the prejudiced dicta enuncinted by platform 
orators,—preferring experience and self-judgment. For this inde- 
pendence of mind, let us be grateful to Lord Brougham. who, if not a 
supporter of truth, has been the means of propagating it, in a secular 
as well as in a spiritual sense. Yours faithfully, 


Nov. 4, 1864, 


MESMERISING PLANTS. 

Mesmerism has “taken to the wood” at last. A French experi- 
menter has recently given a short statemont of some experiments he 
had been trying on plants, and the vigourous growth of “green” is 
nearly as marvellous as when tried upon animals. 

M. Seydel having planted in a box two rose-treos of the same spocies 
and similar size, and cach tree three years old, and having placed them 
in a window with a southern aspoct, ho mesmerized ono of them every 
day, and watered it with mesmerized water; tho other was not 
mesmerized, and was watered with ordinary water. At the end of 
threo weeks, the mesmerized rose-trce had eightcen fine roses, and 
greatly exceeded its neighbour in size and vigour; on the other tree 
only a few partly-openod buds were to be seen. The same mosmorist 
made a similar oxperiment upon two nightshades which had been 
planted at tho same time and in the samo mould, and in a similar as- 
pect to that of the rose-trees. Secing that one of these appeared droop- 
ing and backwards, while the other was in vigorous health ho immedi- 
ately began to mermerize the sickly plant by means of mesmorized 
water as well as directly, while the other plant was watered with 
common wator only. 

At the end of a fortnight, M. Seydel saw with satisfaction that the 
formerly drooping nightshade had grown to the height of ecightcen 
inchos while the other was only ten inches high ; the root of the former 
was found to be four inches long, while that of the latter was only two 
inches. Lastly, the flowers of tho nightshade, which had not been 
mesmerized, were far from being as numerous, and having as fine a 
color as those of the plant which had been so treated. Another instance 
of the effect of mesmerism on plants, is of two goraniums, ono of which 
was withered, and had never more than one single leaf, which was 
no sooner formed than it faded and fell off whilo the other plant was 
constantly green and vigourous, The withering plant was mesmerized, 
and after a few days it had several leaves, and moreover, it produced 
flowers sooner than tho other, which had not been sickly. 


C. Cooke. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our readers*will favour us by sending accounts of Apparitions, Hauntings 
&e. We wish to give as many facts as our space will admit, Corres- 
pondents should allow their names and addresses to appear; accounts 
of a supernatural character should be given to the public freo from all 
suspicion. 

All Advertisements, payable in advance, may be forwarded to Mr J. H. 
Powell, SprxiruaL Times Otlice, 335, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements will be inserted as follows-—Four lines, 2s.; and every 
additional line, 8d.; 10 words toa line, A reduction for a series of 
insertions by special arrangement. 

Advertisements for insertion in the current week must reach the Office on 
or before uine o'clock on Wednesday morning. 

To THR TRADE.—The SeIRITUAL Times is published at Ten o'clock on 
Friday morning, by Jon CAUDWELL, 33), Strand, London, W.C. 


THE SPIRITUAL TIMES BY POST. 


To facilitate the obtaining of the SPIRITUAL Times, packets will be sent 
direct trom the Office post free to any part of the United Kingdom, by 
romitting, in advance, as under— 

l copy 3d., or for 13 weeks 3s. 3d, 
a t 5s. 5d. zi 
ëd., “ ta, Gd. ” 


6 p Is, 3 13s. 0d. s» _ 26s. Od. no 528. 
Post Office Orders must be made payable to Job Caudwell, at the Strand 
Post Office. 


52 weeks 13s, 
2is. 
26s. 


26 weeks 6s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. ” 
13s, Od. n 


2,» 
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List of Agents for the * Spiritual Times.” 
Loxpon,-~F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, 
H, Vickers, Strand. 
White, Temple. 
Arthur F, Gilby, Hallesville-road, Canning-town. 
Jamos Burns, Progressive Library, Camberwell. 
Publishing Company, 147, Fleet-street. 
A. Plummer, 48, Theobald’s-road, Holborn, Bloomsbury. 
J. Roberts. 195, Shoreditch (opposite Great Eastern Railway. 
James Mushat, 249, High-street, Edinburgh. 
Drew. 51, Golden Lane, Barbican. 
Braprorpd—Joseph Lund. 
NEw tastik OX TYNE Thomas P. Barkas, 49, Grainger-street. 
Brigutox,—Abbet, Queen’s-road. 
Kineston-on-TitamMes,— Bryden, 
NotTincuam.—Jeddiah Hitchcock, Alfred-street, 
EASTROURNE.——Mr. Griffin, 
*,* We shall be glad to receive additional names as Agents. 
Mr and Mra WALLACE hold Seances every Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
evening, at 7 o'clock, at 139, George’s-road, Holloway. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS, 


HUMPHREY COLLINS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Yo which is prefixed an AUTOBIOGRPNY of the Author. 
BY J. H. POWELL, 
Author of Timon and other poems, &e. 
The prico to Subscribers will be Five Shillings. 
¥riends desirous of securing copies should kindly forward their namos and 
addresses to the author, ‘ Spiritual Times” office, 335, Strand, W.C. as 
only a limited number of copies will be issued. 


i ealth in Nature,—a Practical ‘Treatise, show- 
ing h:w © Good Digestion waits on Appetite, and Health on both.” 
By R. COOPER. To be had of all Booksellers; Price 6d. 

* Health in nature’ is a little book all should read. It goes in the wa 
of social science, and in common-sense diction clears the path to health, 1t 
is about the cheapeat book of equal usefulness we have had the pleasure to 

read.—Lastbourne Gazette, 
F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


Murray Spear has taken his former Rooms, 

t 146, late 72, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’S PARK, N.W., Lon- 
don, where he will continuo as heretofore to use his mediumistic powers to 
examine and prescribe for disease of body and mind ; und when so impressed 
he will delineate the character of persons who may favour him with a call, 
or he will read character by letter. : 

It is desirable to use these powers, as far as practicable, without charge ; 
but obligations must be met—daily bread must be had. A half-guinea is 
named as a home-fee; but they who are unable to givo that sum may do 
less, and they who are able are at liberty to do more. All is consecrated to 
the service of humanity, Business hours frum 12 to 3 pan. _ 

Calls will also bo received to visit the sick, or to hold private conversa 
tions on spiritual subjects, and to give public lectures on “ Spiritualism,’ 
en * America and her Institutions,” and other themes of a moral, religious 


and progressive character. 


At Communications for the Davenports to be 
addressed to Mr. H. D. Palmer, 308, Regent Street. 


. Nearly Roady, ls. 7 
ives of the Brothers Davenport, reprinted from 


the “SerRITvAaL Times.” By J. H. Powell. To be hnd of the 
Author, Post Free; Address—14, Newman-strest, Oxford-stroet, 


J- H. Powell, author of “Spiritualism, its Facts 
and Phases,’ and Editor of the Spiritual Times, 
Ts open ta engu: roments to Lecture on Spiritualism, Mesmerism, &c. 
Addres —l4, Nowman-stroot, Oxford-street. 


Phe ‘Lruthseeker for November, contains :— 

Tho Inconsistency involved in the imposition of a Protestant Creed— 
Ancient and Modern Forms of Christian Faith—Tho ‘I'reatment of Heretics 
on the Continent—The Seepticiem of Moral Depravity—The Bishop of 
Peterborough on Eternal Punishment—Bishop Colenso’s Prohibited Sermon 
LA New Version of ScriptureThe Divines and the Geologista—he 
Preaching of John Wesley—Poetry : Watching for the morning— Brief 
Notices of Books.—Price Phreepence, 

London: Whitfleld & Co., Strand, and C. Fox, Paternoster Row. 

And through all Booksellers, 


[Saturday, December 31, 1864. 


Just Published, Cloth, flscp. 8vo., 170 p.p., price 28, Post Free, 26 stamps. 


piritualism : its Facts and Phases, Illustrated 
with Personal Expericnces, and Fac-similes of Spirit-Writing 
i POWELL p j f sof Spirit-Writing, by J. 
As an individual contribution to tho general mass of testimony on this 
great topic of the age, itis very valuable. — F iliam Howitt. 


Mr. Powell’s statements of the answers ho received to queries are remark- 
able, and as he is evidently a truthful writer we cannot do other than advise 
the public to consult the work.—LPudlie Opinion, March 12th, 1864, 


May be obtained of the Author, 14, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


NEW MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


ur Rifles are Ready! Hurrah! (a Song for 
Volunteers.) Words by T. Suonrrr; Music by R. Coorer.) Easy 

A and Effective. 
MMhe Evening Star. Part Song, with voice parts complete. 


The two compositions are published together, and can be had post free, 
for 18 stamps. 


“ Two first-class pieces. —Brighton Guardian. 
METZLER & Co., London and Brighton. 


Also by the same Composer, Trico 2s. each. 


ver the Downs (Words by J. H. Powell).— 


Song and Chorus as sung wit i ) 4 Philhs ie 
Hall, elise vk g with great applause at the Philharmonic 


Thekla’s Song (from Schiller’s Piccolomini.) 

The Better Land (Words by Mrs. Hemans.) 

I Have Something to Tell you To-Night, Love (Words by 
T. Loker.) 

The Christmas Hymn.—Solo, Duet, and Chorus. 

ty The abovo Pieces can be obtained at Half-price, 

s Mr. Cooper has the peculi } iati ith hi iti 

pia Saey aad opted ie pais” We aea tee ads cine 


which add to their power, and invest them with spcechful beauty,” — 
Brighton Guette. 


London : Novrito & Co., 69, Dean-street, Soho. 
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Second Edition, One Shilling, Post Free, 


lairvoyance, Hygienic and Medical. 
Dixon, M.D. 


By Jacob 
Job Caudwell, 335, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published every Saturday, Thirty-two Pages, Price 2d. 


Public Opinion, a Comprehensive Epitome of 


the Press throughout the World. 

PUBLIC OPINION gives the Comments of the various leading 
Journals—British, Colonial, and Continental—on all important current 
topics, an elaborate summary of Contemporary Events, an extensive Selec- 
tion of General Miscellaneous Intelligence, and a copious variety of Liter- 
ary and Popular Reading. 

The Annual Subscription (post free, payable in advance) is 13s. PUBLIC 
OPINION is published in time for Friday evening’s post, and sold at all 
Railway Bookstulls and by all Booksellers and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom and the colonies. 

Post-ollice Orders to be made piyablo to J. SEAMAN, Publisher and 

Managor, 
Office, 11, Koathanpin Street, Strand. 


ob Caudwell’s list of Publications to be obtained 


through all Booksellers or Post-free from the Publisher, $35, Strand. 
London, W.C. Post-oftico orders to be made payable at the StrandOfiice. 


Clairvoyance, Hygienic and Medical. By Jacob Dixon, 


L.S.A. Second edition. 15, 
Dealings with the Dead. By P. B. Randolph. 4s. 6d. 


Electrical Psychology (Philosophy of); a Course of ‘12 
Lectures. By Rev Johu B. Dods. With portrait of theanthor. 4s, 6d. 


Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charming. Illustrating 
the Principles of Lifo in connection with Spirit and Mattor, By John B. 
Nowman, M.D. Gth thousand. Wrapper, 3s.; cloth, 43, 6d. 

Harmonia (‘I'he Great), being a philoscphical revelation of 
the Natural, Spiritual, and Celestial Universe, By A. J, Davis. Vol. 
1, The Physician, 6s. Vol, 2, The Teacher, 6s. Vol. 3, The Seer, 6s, 
Vol. 4, The Reformer, 6s, Vol. 5, The Phinker, 6s. 

Magic Staff. Life of A. J. Davis, by himself. Gs. 

Mesmerism and Clairvoyance (Philosophy of). Six Lectures, 
with instructions, By John Boves Dodds. ls. 6d. 


Mesmerism in connection with Popular Superstitions. 


J. W. J ackson. Cover, 28, 
Mesmerism (Lectures on). By J. W. Jackson. ls. 


Mesmerism, in its relation to Health and Disease, and the 
Present Stato of Medicine, By W. Neilson, Esq, Cloth, 3x, 6d. 

Mesmerism [Handbook of], for the Guidance and Instruc- 
tion of all persons who desire to practise Mosmerism for the Cure of Dis- 
cases, and to alleviate the sufferings of thoir Fellow Creatures, with an 
account of the Mesmeric Infirmary, By T. Buckland, Cloth, Ls. 

Mesmerism [Mighty Curative Powers of] proved in 150 cases 
of various Discases. By Thomas Capern, Cloth, 2s, 

Mesmerist (the Ilustrated Practical—Curative and Scientific) 
by William Davey, Third edition, 2s. Coloured plates, 38, 

Hero the Student will find his guide; the sick man his hope; the 
lieilthy man his sensative poveri the physician an important aid ; the 
philanthropist a new tiold for labour; and the man of Science materials 
the most sublime structure the world has ever soen. : 
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